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FINGERS  AND  TOES. 


POLLEX. WHAT  THE  THUMB  SAID. 


ft 


It's  a  very  grand  thing  to  be  a  thumb. 
To  be  a  thumb  is  to  be  big;  to  be 
strong;  to  be  important;  indeed,  most 
essential.  What  the  hand  is  to  a  man, 
that  the  thumb  is  to  the  hand.  Take 
away  the  thumb,  and  the  hand  isn't  a 
hand  at  all,  but  a  paw,  a  set  of  hooks, 
and  in  fact  looks  very  much  like  that 
of  some  monkeys  in  Brazil,  whose  thumb 
is  so  small  that  it  can  hardly  be  seen; 
but  then  those  monkeys  have  long  tails 
that  curl  at  the  end  and  are  so  strong  as 
to  bear  their  whole  weight  and  more 
too ;  and  so  delicate  and  flexible  at  the 
tip  that  they  can  feel  with  them  just  as 
men  feel  with  their  fingers ;  and  besides, 
all  monkeys  have  thumbs  on  their  feet 
instead  of  great  toes ;  and  any  of  them 
can  spare  his  thumb  far  better  than  a 
man  can  spare  his. 

Any  one  can  see  in  a  moment  how 
distinguished  I  am  from  the  four  fin- 
gers :  they  are  all  alike ;  one  shorter, 
another  longer,  one  thicker,  another  more 
slender;  but  they  are  all  fingers;  if  one 
of  them  is  lost  it  is  no  very  dreadful 
thing — nothing  in  comparison  with  losing 
a  thumb ;  they  have  two  joints  besides 
the  knuckle,  which  gives  them  three 
segments;  while  I  have  only  one  joint 
besides  the  knuckle,  and  so  have  but 
two  segments:  I  suppose  the  fingers 
think  it  is  better  to  have  three  than 
two;  but  that  only  shows  their  lack 
of  judgment,  and  they  can't  help  them- 
selves. 

At  any  rate,  I  am  a  good  deal  stronger 
than  any  of  them;  indeed,  I  am  as  strong 
as  all  the  fingers  together,  for  it  has  been 
proved  by  an  experiment,  which  you  can 
try  if  you  don't  believe  me. 

Put  a  stick  on  the  table ;  lay  a  ham- 
mer across  the  stick  so  that  the  handle 
shall  project  towards  you  a  few  inches 
over  the  stick,  and  just  above  the  edge 
of  the  table ;  now  put  the  thumb  on  the 
end  of  the  handle  and  the  fingers  under 
the  edge  of  the  table  and  try  to  tilt  up 


the  other  end  of  the  hammer;  if  it  comes 
up  easily,  push  the  hammer  farther  on, 
and  try  again  until  it  is  just  as  much  as 
the  thumb  can  do  to  raise  it;  then  put 
the  thumb  under  the  table  and  the  fore- 
finger on  the  handle;  it  cannot  tilt  the 
other  end  up  at  all;  neither  can  the  mid- 
dle finger;  and  if  they  cannot,  the  other 
two  fingers  need  not  think  of  trying.  In 
fact  you  will  find  that  all  four  of  the  fin- 
gers together  will  tilt  up  the  hammer  no 
more  easily  than  the  thumb  alone,  which 
proves  what  I  said  about  my  strength. 

The  Romans  must  have  known  how 
strong  the  thumb  was,  for  they  called  it 
Pollex;  and  this  word  comes  from 
another  Latin  word,  polleo,  which  means 
to  be  strong  and  powerful,  as  you  may 
see  in  your  Latin  Dictionary.  The  Ro- 
mans recognized  my  importance  in  an- 
other way  too ;  for  when  in  their  horrid 
gladiator  combats  one  fighter  was  over- 
come by  another  and  so  hurt  as  to  be 
helpless,  then  if  the  Roman  ladies  (who, 
strange  to  say,  took  great  delight  in  such 
bloody  spectacles)  looked  upon  the  van- 
quished with  approbation,  they  raised 
their  thumbs  and  the  life  was  spared; 
but  if  the  fallen  gladiator  saw  the  thumbs 
pressed  down,  then  he  closed  his  eyes  and 
awaited  the  fatal  blow. 

Everybody  knows  what  a  poltroon  is : 
a  cowardly,  sneaking,  pusillanimous  fel- 
low; but  everybody  does  not  know 
what  I  do,  that  the  word  poltroon  is 
a  contraction  of  the  two  words  "pollice 
truncato,"  which  my  Latin  school  readers 
will  recognize  as  an  "ablative  absolute," 
signifying  "  cut-off  thumb."  Now  in  old 
times  virtue  was  thought  to  consist  in 
courage,  and  courage  was  to  be  shown  by 
fighting,  and  in  order  to  fight  a  warrior 
must  be  able  to  hold  his  spear,  or  sword, 
or  bow,  or  club,  or  at  least  to  clench 
his  fist,  and  if  a  man  had  lost  his  thumb 
he  could  do  none  of  these  things  ;  there- 
fore he  could  not  fight.  Now  of  course 
this   was   the   misfortune,  not  the  fault 
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of  the  "  homo  cum  pollice  truncato ;  "  but 
in  time,  by  a  kind  of  transfer  quite  com- 
mon in  the  Latin  language,  the  same' 
name  was  applied  to  a  fellow  who  had 
not  lost  his  thumb,  and  who  therefore 
could  fight  but  didn't  want  to ;  and  as 
Quakers  were  not  common  in  those  days, 
such  an  individual  was  looked  upon  as 
very  contemptible. 

[We  regret  to  say  that  our  friend 
Dominus  Pollex,  like  many  others  of 
more  bones  and  muscles  than  brains, 
has  adopted  that  explanation  of  the 
matter  which  best  suited  his  idea  of 
his  own  importance,  and  is  not  quite 
correct ;  but  we  leave  the  other  side  of 
the  question  to  be  presented  by  some 
of  his  brother  digits.] 

The  secret  of  my  power  is  that  I  am 
better  supplied  with  muscles  than  any 
one  of  the  fingers ;  and  my  muscles  are 
of  all  kinds  too,  some  long  and  slender, 
others  short  and  thick.  What  is  called 
the  "  ball  of  the  thumb  "  is  nothing  but 
muscle,  and  when  the  skin  is  taken  off 
you  can  see  four  masses  of  red  flesh 
(meat  you  might  call  it),  which  are  sepa- 
rate muscles,  and  have  each  its  name  (a 
long  Latin  one  too),  and  each  its  own 
special  work  to  do  in  moving  the  thumb 
across  the  hand.  You  can  know  that 
there  are  muscles  in  the  "  ball  of  the 
thumb"  even  while  the  skin  is  on-  for 
when  a  muscle  contracts  it  becomes  hard 
and  tense,  like  bone  almost ;  and  if  you 
squeeze  a  book  or  a  ball  between  your 
fingers  and  thumb,  you  can,  with  the 
other  hand,  feel  the  "  ball  of  the  thumb  " 
grow  hard  when  you  exert  your  strength, 
and  become  softer  again  when  your 
efforts  cease.  You  can  feel  the  same 
thing  in  the  arm  when  you  bend  it  at 
the  elbow,  and  in  the  "  calf  of  the  leg  " 
when  you  rise  on  tip-toe ;  in  all  these 
cases  the  hardening  of  the  muscle  shows 
that  it  is  at  work. 

Now,  no  one  of  the  fingers  can  pretend 
to  have  so  many  or  so  powerful  short 
muscles  as  I ;  in  fact  there  are  serious 
doubts  in  my  own  mind  whether  they 
have  any  at  all.  But  I  have  not  men- 
tioned all  of  my  own  yet ;  for  the  thumb 
can  be  moved,  at  any  rate  its  last  seg- 


ment may  be  bent  forward,  even  when 
the  rest  of  the  thumb  is  held  by  the 
other  hand,  and  the  muscles  of  the  "  ball " 
do  not  act  at  all.  If  you  strip  your 
sleeve  to  the  elbow  this  mystery  is 
solved  in  part ;  for  when  the  last 
segment  of  the  thumb  is  thus  moved,  a 
change  occurs  all  along  the  outer  side  of 
the  fore-arm  :  just  above  the  wrist  there 
is  a  sinking  of  the  skin,  but  farther  up 
toward  the  elbow  there  is  at  the  same 
time  a  slight  swelling;  this  means  that 
the  muscle  that  flexes  the  end  of  the 
thumb  lies  in  the  upper  part  of  the  fore- 
arm ;  and  that  it  is  attached  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  last  segment  of  the  thumb  by 
a  strong  cord  or  sinew,  or  tendon  which 
is  pulled  tight  when  the  muscle  con- 
tracts and  causes  the  hollow  spot  at  the 
wrist.  Now  the  four  short  muscles  first 
mentioned,  and  this  last  long  one,  all  act 
to  carry  the  thumb  inward  across  the 
palm;  and  they  are  all  called  "flexors"; 
if  you  wish  to  find  the  muscles  whiehi 
carry  it  backward  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, you  must  of  course  look  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  hand.  You  see  no  sign 
of  short  ones,  but  when  the  thumb  is: 
carried  back  or  extended  and  straight- 
ened, you  may  see  two  strong  cords  rise- 
under  the  skin  at  the  side  of  the  wrist,, 
and  at  the  same  time  you  may  feel  a. 
swelling  and  hardening  under  the  skim 
at  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  fore- 
arm, where  there  are  three  muscles- 
Each  muscle  has  its  cord,  but  two  of 
them  lie  close  together  in  a  groove,  so 
that  unless  you  could  take  off  the  skin 
you  could  not  see  that  one  cord  is  fast- 
ened to  the  lower  end  of  the  long  bone 
which  connects  the  thumb  with  the  wrist, 
while  the  other  passes  forward  and  is 
attached  to  the  next  bone ;  the  third 
tendon  lies  apart  from  the  others,  and 
farther  over  upon  the  back  of  the  hand, 
and  runs  along  over  both  bones  until  it 
reaches  the  base  of  the  last  segment  of 
the  thumb,  which  is  thus  provided  with 
a  long  flexor  to  bend  it  forward,  and  a 
long  extensor  to  bend  it  backward ;  the 
other  two  bones  have  each  a  long  ex- 
tensor, but  their  flexors  are  the  four 
short  muscles  of  the  "  ball." 
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I  fear  you  are  already  tired  of  hard 
words,  and  of  hearing  about  things  which 
you  cannot  see  very  well,  but  there  is 
one  thing  more  which  I  must  be  allowed 
to  say,  because  it  shows  how  important 
I  am.  If  you  bend  the  thumb  back  as 
far  as  possible,  you  will  see  a  deep 
trough  between  the  cords  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  wrist ;  now  some  of  the 
French  medical  students  who  imagine 
that  tobacco  smells  better  than  the  flesh 
they  are  dissecting,  but  who  do  not  like 
to  take  snuff  with  their  soiled  fingers, 
are  able  to  tip  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  the 
box  into  this  little  hollow,  out  of  which 
they  snuff  it  up  quite  nicely;  and  of 
course  if  there  were  no  thumb,  there 
would  be  no  cords,  and  then  there 
would  be  no  hollow,  and  then  the  poor 
students  would  have  to  get  along  with- 
out their  snuff,  or  else  take  it  in  a  very 
unpleasant  way. 

Notice,  if  you  please,  how  dignified  I 
am,  in  both  repose  and  action.  I  stand 
aloof  from  the  fingers  and  am  always 
straight,  or  nearly  so,  while  they  are 
always  more  or  less  bent,  as  if  bowing 
towards  me  in  acknowledgment  of  my 
superiority.  Moreover,  it  is  generally 
thought  that  when  anything  is  to  be 
held  between  me  and  one  of  the  fingers 
I  move  toward  it;  but  this  is  not  the 
case ;  they  all  move  toward  me :  when 
a  pin  or  a  pencil  is  to  be  picked  up  or  held 
I  remain  perfectly  quiet  and  the  fore- 
finger respectfully  approaches  me,  and 
then,  the  duty  having  been  performed,  it 
retires.  And  in  order  to  meet  the  other 
fingers  I  merely  bend  slightly  across  the 
palm  and  place  myself  opposite  them,  so 
that  they  may  come  forward  and  do 
what  is  required. 

What  more  striking  evidence  can  you 
ask  of  my  immense  superiority  to  them 
in  all  respects:  they  are,  as  it  were,  my 
servants,  and  singly  behave  with  proper 
respect;  I  say  singly,  because  sometimes 
I  carelessly  lay  myself  down  across  the 
palm,  and  then,  as  if  to  prove  their  mean 
and  treacherous  natures,  the  fingers  will 
close  tightly  upon  me  and  give  me  a  ter- 
rible pain  in  my  joints,  as  if  the  thumb- 
screw  was   on    me:  I  have  heard  that 


children,  whose  thumbs  are  of  course  in- 
experienced, are  apt  to  forget  that  the 
thumb  belongs  outside  the  fingers,  and 
that  sometimes  in  striking  each  other 
their  thumbs  have  been  broken  or  put 
out  of  joint.  I  suppose  this  should  teach 
them  not  to  quarrel,  but  it  should  also 
teach  them  to  be  more  careful  of  their 
thumbs. 

For,  who  knows,  any  one  of  those 
children  might  prove  to  be  a  great 
musical  genius ;  but  what  could  he  do 
without  a  thumb?  If  you  try  to  play  the 
scale  upon  the  piano  with  the  fingers 
alone  the  whole  hand  must  jump  suddenly 
across  the  keys  at  every  fifth  note,  which 
would  sound  very  badly  and  spoil  all  the 
time;  and  as  for  the  flute,  it  would  be 
impossible  even  to  hold  it  without  a 
thumb. 

I  can  never  think  of  music  without 
losing  my  temper,  because  a  great  deal 
of  the  best  music  comes  from  England; 
but  the  Germans  are  so  blind  and  stupid 
that  they  do  not  recognize  the  vast  dif- 
ference between  me  and  the  fingers, 
and  in  printing  the  fingering  of  music 
they  call  me  one  and  the  fore-finger  two, 
and  so  on,  as  if  I  was  only  one  of  five 
fingers:  it  is  disgraceful,  and, — but  it 
won't  do  for  me  to  say  any  more  about 
it;  I  shall  say  something  ungentlemanly. 
I  will  rather  remember  that  the  English 
and  Americans  show  their  good  sense 
by  giving  me  a  distinct  title,  x ,  as  is  pro- 
per, and  by  commencing  with  the  fore- 
finger as  one,  etc. 

There  is  another  fact  on  which  I  may 
lay  some  stress.  People  wear  rings  upon 
all  of  their  fingers,  but  whoever  thought 
of  putting  a  ring  upon  his  thumb?  and 
every  one  knows  that  rings  are  a  sign 
of  bondage,  like  collars,  and  chains,  and 
handcuffs. 

People  talk,  too,  of  having  other  peo- 
ple under  their  thumbs,  and  that  shows 
that  they  know  I  am  big  enough  to 
cover  a  great  deal  and  strong  enough  to 
hold  it  down. 

I  fully  expect  to  be  abused  and  hated 
for  what  I  have  said ;  but  it  is  all  true, 
and  people  ought  to  know  it  in  season  to 
resist    the   attempts  which    I    know    the 
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fingers  will  make  to  throw  me  and  my 
powers  into  the  shade. 

But  whatever  they  do  or  say,  I  am 
sure  I   am  right,   and   always   fall  back 


upon  what  Sir  Isaac  Newton  said  of  me: 
"  In  want  of  other  proofs,  the  thumb 
would  convince  me  of  the  existence  of  a 
God." 


MINIMUS. WHAT    THE    LITTLK    FINGER    SAID. 


My  big  brother  Pollex,  who  has  just 
made  so  long  and  pompous  a  speech  in 
his  own  behalf,  seems  to  think  that  be- 
cause he  is  big,  and  strong,  and  tolerably 
important,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
about  the  rest  of  us. 

Perhaps  he  thinks  too  that  we  are  all 
afraid  of  him.  I  confess  I  should  be  a 
little  fearful  if  I  lived  next  door,  like  our 
brother  Index,  but  as  it  is  I  feel  tolerably 
secure ;  for  he  is  such  a  stout  fellow,  and 
has  so  few  joints  in  his  back,  that  unless 
I  move  toward  him  he  can  only  reach  my 
neck,  and  cannot  touch  my  head  at  all ; 
so  I  mean  to  speak  my  mind  fully,  and  if 
he  offers  to  crush  me  I'll  call  upon  my 
two  other  brothers  for  help. 

To  begin  with,  Pollex  thinks  it's  a 
very  grand  thing  to  be  a  thumb ;  now  I 
think  it's  a  very  nice  thing  to  be  a  little 
finger.  I  am  delicate  and  refined  in  my 
organization,  and  my  tastes  and  habits 
are  those  of  a  gentleman  of  leisure  and 
cultivation.  Pollex  boasts  of  his  strength ; 
I  pride  myself  upon  my  agility.  One 
cannot  be  everything.  There  are  peo- 
ple with  great  bones  and  immense  mus- 
cles and  wide  joints  and  stiff  backs ;  and 
there  are  other  people  with  slender  bones 
and  dainty  muscles  and  flexible  backs :  and 
these  are  the  people  who  are  intellect- 
ual and  have  some  brains ;  I  don't  mean 
to  say  that  Pollex  has  no  brains  at  all ; 
but  then,  you  know,  one  can't  have  every- 
thing ;  and  if  he  is  satisfied,  so  am  I. 

It  is  true,  that  so  far  from  bewailing 
his  stiff  back,  Pollex  pretends  to  believe 
that  two  joints  are  better  than  three ;  if 
he  was  not  so  stupid  I  would  relate  for 
his  benefit  the  fable  of  the  fox  who  lost 
his  tail  and  then  tried  to  persuade  all  his 
friends  to  cut  theirs  off  also,  on  the 
ground  that  he  found  it  much  pleasanter 
to  have  no  tail ;  or  the  other  fable  about 
the  sour  grapes  which  you  all  have  heard ; 
but  I  know  he  couldn't  understand,  and 


would  make  his  absurd  boasts  as  loudly 
as  ever. 

But  there  is  another  thing  which  proves 
clearly  in  my  mind  that,  big  as  he  is, 
Pollex  is  one  of  us.  Sometimes  people 
are  born  with  long  and  slender  thumbs ; 
and  more  than  that,  these  thumbs  have 
two  joints  beyond  the  knuckle,  just  as  we 
all  do.  Now  I  call  such  thumbs  nothing 
but  fingers,  and  I  mean  to  write  down 
every  such  case  I  hear  of,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  put  a  stop  to  Pollex's  disagreeable 
remarks. 

And  as  to  Pollex  being  the  biggest 
and  strongest  of  us,  there  is  something  to 
be  said  which  he  either  did  not  wish  to 
be  known  or  else  did  not  know  himself; 
but  I  have  studied  the  delightful  science 
of  Comparative  Anatomy  to  some  pur- 
pose, and  I  have  discovered  that  the 
thumbs  of  animals  are  by  no  means  so 
much  larger  than  the  fingers  as  they  are 
in  man  ;  now  man  is  only  one,  or  at  the 
most  but  half  a  dozen  species  of  Mam- 
malia ;  and  even  his  nearest  relations, 
the  Gorillas  and  Chimpanzees,  have  short 
stubby  thumbs;  in  many  other  monkeys 
they  are  so  short  as  to  be  of  no  use  at 
all ;  the  cats  and  dogs  and  bears  have 
short  thumbs,  and  in  the  bats  all  the 
other  fingers  are  ten  or  twenty  times  as 
long  as  the  thumbs;  oxen  and  horses 
and  deer  and  hippopotami  have  no 
thumbs  at  all. 

Science  proves,  then,  that  in  the  ma- 
jority of  mammalia  the  thumb  is  of  very 
slight  consequence  indeed. 

Pollex  no  doubt  believes  that  people 
could  not  write  without  him ;  but  I  know 
better;  even  he  cannot  hold  a  pen  alone; 
but  I  can  write  without  a  pen  at  all ;  all 
that  I  have  to  do  is  to  allow  my  nail  to 
grow  very  long,  and  then,  when  it  is  cut 
into  the  proper  shape  like  a  quill-pen,  I 
can  dip  it  into  the  ink  and  write  very  well. 

Pollex  says  a  great  deal — very  prosy 
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and  dull  you  found  it,  too,  I  am  sure — 
about  his  muscles  and  tendons,  and  snuff- 
boxes, &c. ;  now  I  am  too  wise  to  do  any- 
thing of  that  kind ;  but  let  me  just  tell 
you  what  I  might  say  on  that  subject  if 
I  chose.  In  fact  I  must  say  it :  for  he  in- 
sinuated a  very  great  untruth  in  doubting 
whether  any  of  us  had  any  short  muscles 
at  all.  Therefore  let  me  here  state  upon 
my  word  of  honor,  that  I  have  one  more 
than  he  has ;  they  are  almost  as  big,  too  ; 
at  any  rate  their  names  are  quite  as  long, 
and  mean  just  as  much.  If  Pollex  tells 
any  more  such  stories,  he  ought  to  be 
called  Mendax.  I  have  plenty  of  long 
muscles  too ;  some  for  bending  me  for- 
ward (and  a  great  deal  farther  than 
Pollex  can  bend  himself),  and  others  for 
straightening  me  up  again.  And  they  are 
very  independent,  too  ;  they  can  bend  me 
in  all  directions;  and  when  the  thumb  and 
the  other  fingers  are  holding  a  cup  or  a 
goblet,  I  can  stand  aloof  and  show  my 
freedom  from  such  services. 

Not  that  I  don't  do  anything.  I 
would  not  have  you  think  I  am  use- 
less. People  point  with  me ;  not  to  a 
distance,  it  is  true,  but  to  show  a  pas- 
sage in  a  book,  or  on  a  picture ;  partly 
because  I  am  handsome  and  pleasant  to 
look  at,  partly  because  I  take  up  less 
room,  partly  because  I  am  quite  free  and 
easy  in  my  movements. 

How,  too,  could  you  drink  from  the 
hand  but  for  me?  I  help  to  form  the 
cup  in  the  palm  almost  as  much  as  the 
thumb  ;  indeed  we  do  it  together. 

And  now  I  think  of  it,  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  matters  in  common  between 
brother  Pollex  and  myself.  He  forgot 
to  mention  that  people  often  have  twin 
thumbs  on  one  hand;  sometimes  the  new 
one  is  not  very  accommodating,  and  is 
always  in  the  way,  being  stiffer  and  more 
awkward  even  than  Pollex  himself;  but 
at  other  times  they  agree  together  very 
well,  and  turn  their  faces  towards  each 
other,  so  that  they  can  hold  little  things 
between  them,  and  even  pick  a  pencil  or 
tooth-pick  from  the  vest  pocket  without 
asking  the  aid  of  the  fingers;  there  have 
been  put  on  record  more  than  fifty  cases 
of  such  extra  thumbs. 


Now  I  don't  know  whether  Pollex 
considers  it  a  good  thing  or  not  to  have 
twin  brothers,  but  I  do;  and  so  I  take 
pleasure  in  informing  him  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  I  often  have  twin  broth- 
ers too ;  sometimes  they  are  not  very 
pretty,  and  I  wish  they  were  cut  off;  but 
often  they  are  almost  as  good-looking  as 
I  am,  and  resemble  me  so  closely  that  it 
is  really  hard  to  say  which  is  which;  we 
know,  of  course,  that  I,  Minimus  Pri- 
mus, am  the  fifth  digit  from  Pollex  ;  Min- 
imus Secundus  stands  outside.  Already 
there  are  more  than  one  hundred  cases 
of  extra  minimi  on  record ;  and  there 
is  one  very  curious  fact  about  it;  that 
if  a  person  has  only  one  extra  digit,  it  is 
more  than  twice  as  likely  to  be  a  thumb 
as  a  little  finger ;  but  if  he  has  two  or 
more,  then  one  of  them  is  nine  times  as 
likely  to  be  a  little  finger  as  a  thumb. 

Another  thing :  Pollex  has  given  a 
most  clever  and  ingenious  explanation  of 
how  poltroon  came  to  mean  what  it  does. 
I  know  that  is  the  common  belief,  and 
I  suppose  Pollex  is  so  firmly  convinced 
that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  convince  him 
of  anything  else.  But  the  truth  is  that 
poltroon  is  derived  in  a  much  simpler 
way  from  the  Italian  word  poUro,  mean- 
ing a  cowardly,  lazy,  idle  fellow. 

But  any  one  would  be  a  poltroon  to 
allow  his  thumbs  to  be  cut  off;  and  there 
is  some  ground  for  Pollex's  belief  in  the 
custom  of  ancient  warriors  of  cutting  off 
the  thumbs  of  their  captives  in  order 
that  they  might  not  fight  again. 

Now,  I  was  about  to  say,  in  proof  of 
the  relation  between  Pollex  and  myself, 
that  the  Feejee  savages  are  in  the  habit 
of  cutting  off  their  little  fingers  in  honor 
of  the  death  of  their  near  relations ;  and 
unless  they  valued  the  finger  it  would 
show  no  honor  to  cut  it  off;  therefore — ■ 
but  you  see  the  connection  at  once,  and 
clearly,  do  you  not? 

I  think  I  have  now  said  enough.  I  have 
too  much  good  sense  to  tire  you  out 
with  such  a  speech  as  Pollex  made ;  and 
I  am  sure  I  have  set  him  an  example  as 
to  modesty  and  good  taste.  But  I  have 
no  idea  that  he  will  be  satisfied  with 
what  I  have  said,  or  with  anything  else 
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outside  of  his  own  burly  self.  The 
Greeks  gave  him  a  most  proper  name, 
Anticheir,  which  means  opposed  to  the 
hand  ;  and  so  he  is ;  always  in  opposi- 
tion to  us  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
He  is  a  very  Ishmael  among  digits ;  and 


for  my  part  I  do  not  envy  him  in  the 
least,  either  his  size  or  his  strength  or 
his  stifF  back  or  his  disposition,  which  is 
exactly  described  by  the  sign  given  him 
in  the  American  music-books :   x  . 


INDEX. — WHAT  THE    FOREFINGER    SAID. 


I  cannot  say  that  I  fully  approve  what 
either  Pollex  or  Minimus  has  said.  I  can- 
not give  all  my  objections  ;  but  I  am  sine 
that  Pollex  said  too  much,  and  Minimus 
too  little:  probably  it  was  their  "natures 
so  to  do,"  as  their  names  imply  ;  but  my 
little  brother  Minimus,  with  all  his  pre- 
tentions to  intellectual  superiority,  is,  I 
fear,  rather  weak-minded:  he  felt,  and 
very  justly,  that  Pollex  had  boasted  in  a 
very  improper  way  ;  but  the  best  course 
for  him  was  to  say  nothing  in  reply  ; 
people  who  hold  their  tongues  and  look 
wise  and  solemn  are  always  thought  to 
know  a  great  deal,  and  if  Minimus  had 
only  asked  my  advice  he  might  now  be 
enjoying  the  reputation  of  great  wisdom  ; 
but  it  is  too  late.  He  has  spoken ;  he 
has  evidently  said  all  he  could:  he  was 
cross  when  he  began,  and  his  very  last 
word  was  a  cross  one ;  but  when  half 
through  his  speech  his  courage  failed 
him  for  a  moment,  and  he  tried  to  show 
that  Pollex  was  not  only  his  brother  but 
his  intimate  companion  :  this,  of  course, 
was  inconsistent  and  undignified. 

The  truth  is,  Minimus  had  very  little 
to  say  ;  and  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
picking  flaws  in  what  Pollex  said.  Now 
I  shall  not  behave  in  any  such  way.  I 
do  not  care  whether  people  think  Pollex 
and  I  are  brothers  or  fortieth  cousins  ;  he 
is  Pollex  and  I  am  Index ;  he  knows  his 
business  and  I  know  mine ;  we  rarely  in- 
terfere with  each  other,  although  our  du- 
ties require  a  closer  acquaintance  than 
is  always  pleasant  to  me ;  for  you  know 
brother  Pollex  is  not  very  particular  as 
to  neatness,  and  I  am  extremely  fastidi- 
ous, and  I  cannot  always  repress  a 
shudder  as  he  presses  me  close  in  picking 
up  a  pin  or  a  needle.  Generally,  how- 
ever, we  are  separated  by  whatever  we 
hold,  as  a  pencil  or  pen-handle.      It  is 


true,  as  he  says,  that  I  generally  move 
toward  him  when  we  act  together;  but 
I  really  cannot  see  any  wonderful  glory 
in  standing  still  like  a  post ;  I  would 
much  rather  move  about  and  enjoy  mv- 
self. 

But  I  must  not  find  fault  with  Pollex ; 
I  have  enough  of  my  own  to  talk  about 
without  putting  myself  in  other  folks' 
affairs,  as  the  proverb  says  I  am  apt 
to  do. 

To  begin  with  :  I  am  the  fore-finger  ; 
and  if  you  look  in  the  dictionary  you 
will  see  that  fore  always  means  promi- 
nent and  important.  The  foreman  is  the 
chief  of  a  gang  of  workmen,  or  the 
leader  and  spokesman  of  a  jury ;  fore- 
most means  greatest  and  most  important. 

My  Latin  name,  too,  shows  how  useful 
I  am  in  another  way.  Index  comes 
from  the  word  meaning  to  point  out,  to 
indicate,  to  show;  and  I  am  always 
ready  to  point  out  scenery  and  other 
things  at  a  distance;  for  as  Minimus  says 
he  is  often  preferred  in  showing  little 
things  in  a  book  or  a  picture ;  for  in- 
stance, when  Hamlet  showed  old  Polo- 
nius  the  cloud  that  looked  "  very  like  a 
whale,"  he  used  his  fore-finger,  but  if  he 
had  shown  it  in  a  book  of  natural  his- 
tory, he  might  very  properly  have  used 
his  little  finger.  I  am  supremely  indif- 
ferent as  to  whether  he  did  or  not.  Jea- 
lousy never  disturbed  me  at  all;  my 
mind  is  too  fully  occupied  for  any  such 
petty  feeling.  I  can  point  the  finger  of 
scorn  at  all  such  meanness.  His  story 
about  the  Feejees  may  be  true  and  it 
may  not ;  but  his  explanation  is  a  most 
conceited  one.  I  know  very  well  that 
they  cut  off  their  little  fingers  because 
they  can  spare  them  better  than  the 
others  ;  as  for  cutting  me  off,  they  would 
as  soon  lose  their  heads. 
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The  Romans  gave  me  another  name, 
salutaris  ;  it  is  not  fully  understood  why 
they  did  so,  but  the  forefinger  is  used 
in  beckoning  and  saluting ;  and  at  any 
rate  it  means  something  good. 

It  is  said  that  even  at  the  present  day 
the  Arabs  of  Palestine  rub  their  fore- 
fingers together  as  a  sign  of  friendship. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  muscles 
that  I  hesitate  to  mention  them  ;  but  in 
order  to  account  for  my  somewhat  re- 
markable powers  of  acting  alone,  I 
must  say  that  besides  the  ordinary  long 
muscles  which  bend  me  forward  and 
straighten  me  backward,  I  have  a  special 
extensor  muscle  which  enables  me  to 
stand  out  straight,  even  when  the  other 
fingers  are  clenched ;  but  it  is  much 
easier  to  straighten  myself  when  the 
others  do  the  same,  for  there  is  such  a 
connection  between  the  tendons  on  the 
back  of  the  hand  as  to  pull  my  own 
tendon  to  one  side  when  I  try  to  act 
alone,  as  you  can  see  upon  your  own 
hand  if  it  is  not  too  fat. 

This  natural  disposition  of  the  fingers 
to  open  all  together  is  shown  in  another 
way  ;  if  you  look  on  the  front  of  the 
wrist,  when  you  straighten  the  forefinger 
alone,  you  will  see  that  the  tendons  there 
are  pulled  at  the  same  time,  and  the  mus- 
cles higher  up  contract;  this  is  because 
they  have  to  hold  the  other  three  fingers 
down,  else  they  too  would  straighten 
themselves  with  the  forefinger.  If  Pollex 
were  in  my  place  he  would  try  to  per- 
suade you  that  it  was  because  they  ad- 
mired him  and  wished  to  do  as  he  did ; 
but  I  am  not  so  assuming,   and  would 


rather  believe  that  on  most  occasions  the 
fingers  were  intended  to  work  together 
in  harmony,  and  that  an  effort  is  requir- 
ed to  prevent  this  when  either  I  or 
Minimus  have  to  do  anything  alone. 

Minimus  spoke  of  writing  with  his 
nail.  I  believe  some  foolish  young  man 
out  West  did  let  his  nail  grow  so  long  as 
to  make  a  very  fair  pen ;  but  perhaps  he 
was  not  aware  that  the  Chinese  are  in 
the  habit  of  cultivating  their  nails  to 
such  a  length  as  to  require  bamboo 
shields  for  their  protection. 

The  truth  about  writing  is  that  I, 
Index,  am  the  real  scribe  of  the  family. 
The  pen  is  held  between  Pollex  on  one 
side  and  Medius  on  the  other,  while  I 
rest  above  and  between  them,  and  make 
the  down-strokes  which  give  character 
to  the  handwriting. 

As  to  personal  beauty,  I  freely  confess 
my  deficiencies.  I  am  neither  delicate 
like  Minimus,  nor  magnificent  like  Me- 
dius; and  very  often  there  is  a  curious 
curve  and  a  twist  beyond  the  middle 
joint ;  but  that  comes  in  part  from  my 
obliging  disposition,  and  my  pity  for 
my  sturdy  brother  Pollex :  we  do  a 
great  many  things  together;  his  back  is 
rather  unyielding,  and  so  I  always  try 
to  turn  myself  round  a  little,  so  as  to 
meet  him  face  to  face. 

But  in  spite  of  the  twist  I  am  not 
really  deformed  or  ugly ;  and  I  know 
that  I  am  useful  in  a  great  many  ways. 
I  point,  I  feel,  I  salute  and  beckon,  I  help 
in  picking  up  things,  in  writing,  and  in- 
deed in  almost  everything  that  people  do: 
and  ''Handsome  is  that  handsome  does." 
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ANNULARIS. WHAT  THE  KING-FINGER  SAID. 


What  a  quarrelsome  trio  are  my 
brothers  Pollex,  Minimus,  and  Index ; 
their  harsh  words  jar  upon  my  delicate 
sensibilities,  and  I  am  thankful  to  be  so 
well  protected  by  my  tall  and  strong  and 
best-natured  brother,  Medius;  we  are 
devoted  to  each  other,  and  I  love  him  so 
much  that  if  I  were  not  his  sister  I  think 
I  could  be  his  wife  ;  you  can  see  that  we 
are  more  closely  attached  than  any  of 
the  rest,  because  there  is  far  less  room 
between  us  than  between  him  and  Index 
or  myself  and  Minimus,  while  Pollex 
stands  aloof  from  us  all.  Tbey  all  boast 
of  their  independence  and  how  little 
they  care  for  anybody ;  I  suppose  that  is 
natural  with  men,  but  my  nature  bids 
me  to  consider  other  people  and  not 
push  myself  boldly  forward  where  it 
would  be  so  unpleasant  for  me.  My 
idea  of  "  Woman's  Rights  "  is  that  she 
has  the  right  to  do  what  is  natural,  and 
easy,  and  womanly  ;  but  unfortunately 
there  is  just  now  a  great  dispute  as  to 
what  is  womanly.  I  don't  care  to  vote 
myself,  but  I  always  give  brother  Me- 
dius the  benefit  of  my  opinion  upon  polit- 
ical questions,  for  which  he  always  says 
he  is  much  obliged ;  we  went  to  the 
same  schools,  too,  and  were  graduated 
at  the  same  college  ;  but  we  did  not  fol- 
low exactly  the  same  course  of  study, 
and  we  have  since  found  it  both  profita- 
ble and  pleasant  to  cultivate  different 
branches,  so  that  each  can  help  the  other. 

But  it  won't  do  for  me  to  say  more 
upon  this  matter  lest  the  critics  pounce 
upon  me ;  so  let  me  make  the  statement 
with  which  no  true  man  or  woman  can 
find  fault,  that  I  keep  myself  very  neat 
and  tidy,  and  make  home  pleasant  for 
brother  Medius.  In  fact  my  muscles  are 
so  connected  with  his  that- 1  can  hardly 
move  at  all  without  him,  although  with 
him  I  can  move  nearly  as  far  as  he  can. 

But  although  moving  but  little  myself 
I  am  nevertheless  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  most  important  actions  of  the  whole 


body,  namely,  the  rotation  of  the  hand 
and  forearm.  In  order  to  appreciate 
this  you  must  know,  first,  that  there  are 
two  long  bones  which  connect  the  hand 
with  the  elbow ;  and  when  the  hand  is 
placed  palm  upward,  one,  the  radius,  lies 
along  the  outer  or  thumb  side  of  the  fore- 
arm ;  the  other,  the  ulna,  is  on  the  inner 
or  little-finger  side.  Now,  when  you 
bend  or  extend  the  forearm  at  the  elbow, 
both  these  bones  move  together ;  but 
when  you  turn  the  hand  over  so  as  to 
make  the  palm  face  downward  you  will 
see  that  the  radius  moves  with  the  hand, 
while  the  ulna  remains  quiet :  there  is  a 
joint  between  the  two  bones  at  each  end 
which  allows  the  radius  to  rotate  thus 
around  the  ulna  for  three-eighths  of  a  circle, 
so  that  if  the  back  of  the  hand  is  laid 
upon  the  table  it  may  be  turned  over  so 
as  to  bring  the  palm  almost  but  not  quite 
to  the  table  without  moving  the  elbow  ; 
but  if  the  hand  has  to  move  still  farther 
around,  then  the  elbow  and  the  whole 
arm  must  turn  at  the  shoulder-joint. 

The  importance  of  these  movements 
of  rotation  is  very  great ;  the  hand  can 
be  placed  in  any  position,  and  in  some 
cases,  as  in  turning  a  screw-driver  or  the 
handle  of  a  door,  the  movement  itself  is 
very  powerful.  Now  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  am  in  a  direct  line  with  the  ulna, 
around  which  these  motions  occur,  and 
that  all  my  four  brothers  thus  revolve 
about  me  at  various  distances,  you  will 
see  that  I  have  good  reason  for  being  sat- 
isfied with  my  position  in  life;  I  see  all 
that  is  done,  and  am  as  it  were  in  the 
very  centre  of  a  whirlpool  of  actions, 
yet  am  not  obliged  to  engage  in  them 
myself 

But  I  owe  my  safety  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  respects,  to  my  tall  brother  Medius; 
and  when  afraid  of  anything,  1  always 
nestle  close  to  his  side  and  murmur,  "  In 
medio  tutus,"  at  which  he  always  smiles, 
but  I  am  sure  it  is  good  Latin,  and  he 
knows  very  well  that  it  is  the  faci^*Me- 
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dius,  in  spite  of  his  size  and  gravity,  is 
sometimes  quite  merry  and  calls  me  very 
funny  names,  Annabel,  Anneliza,  An- 
nette, and  even  Marianne,  when  every 
one  knows  my  true  name  is  Annularis. 

I  am  called  Annularis,  because  I  wear 
the  rings ;  and  the  Latin  word  for  ring 
is  annulus :  I  am  therefore  the  "  ring- 
finger/'  Why  I  wear  the  rings  is  less 
easy  to  answer ;  I  am  free  to  admit  that, 
being  a  }7oung  woman,  I  am  very  fond  of 
jewelry  and  perform  the  duty  with  the 
greatest  willingness,  but  I  ought  to  men- 
tion the  various  other  explanations  that 
have  been  offered  by  wise  people  for  the 
fact  that  rings  are  more  commonly  put  in 
my  charge.  I  say  commonly,  because  all 
of  the  digits  have  sometimes  borne  rings  ; 
there  is  an  old  saying,  that  for  a  doctor 
or  a  soldier,  the  ring-finger  is  the  thumb; 
for  a  sailor,  the  forefinger;  for  a  fool,  the 
middle  finger  (which  I  think  a  most 
scandalous  insinuation) ;  for  a  married 
or  diligent  person,  the  fourth  finger;  and 
for  a  lover,  the  last  or  little  finger.  It  is 
said,  too,  that  the  ancient  Egyptian  la- 
dies sometimes  wore  several  rings  upon 
each  finger  and  even  upon  the  thumb,  and 
some  fashionable  people  at  the  present 
day  try  to  imitate  them,  but  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  a  few  elegant  rings  upon  one 
or  two  fingers  are  in  the  most  correct 
taste. 

It  was  thought  by  some  that  a  particu- 
lar artery  connected  me  with  the  heart, 
or  a  particular  nerve,  with  the  brain    but 


modern  anatomy  denies  the  fact ;  and  a 
more  reasonable  explanation  is  that  I  am 
the  first  vacant  digit  after  the  three 
which  are  used  as  symbols  of  the  three 
elements  of  the  Trinity  ;  in  the  ancient 
ritual  of  marriage  the  ring  was  placed  by 
the  husband  on  the  top  of  the  thumb  of 
the  left  hand,  with  these  words,  "  In 
the  name  of  the  Father," — removing  it 
to  the  forefinger,  saying  "  of  the  Son," — 
to  the  middle  finger,  u  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  finally  leaving  it  on  the  fourth 
finger,  with  the  word  "  Amen."  When 
a  bishop,  too,  gives  his  blessing,it  is  with 
the  thumb  and  next  two  fingers. 

It  is  said  that  the  Roman  rings  were 
first  of  iron  and  bore  signets,  but  these 
seal  rings  could  be  worn  only  by  free 
Romans.  Even  ambassadors  used  their 
gold  rings  only  in  public. 

Of  course  the  wedding-ring  is  most  in- 
teresting, and  I  could  say  a  great  deal 
about  it,  but  will  stop  before  you  are 
tired,  and  only  quote  a  proverb,  "As 
your  wedding-ring  wears,  your  cares  will 
wear  away;1'  and  a  bit  of  poetry  em- 
bodying the  idea  that  love,  like  the  ring, 
is  without  beginning  or  end,  for  it  often 
begins  unconsciously,  and  ought,  of 
course,  to  be  eternal : 

' '  And  as  this  round 
Is  nowhere  found 

To  flaw,  or  else  to  sever, 
So  let  our  love  as  endless  prove, 
And  pure  as  gold  forever." 


MEDIUS. WHAT  THE  MIDDLE  FINGER  SAID. 


I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  biggest 
brother  and  chosen  protector  of  my 
gentle  sister  Annularis.  I  am  very  tall, 
half  a  head  taller  than  any  of  my  broth- 
ers, and  nearly  as  thick  as  Pollex,  but 
rounder  in  the  body  and  more  flexible 
in  the  joints.  But  comparisons  are  odi- 
ous ;  I  grant  all  that  the  others  have 
said,  and  especially  commend  our  sister 
for  her  becoming  modesty  in  the  state- 
ment of  her  powers. 

I  wish,  however,  to  draw  attention  to 


one  faculty  which  we  all  possess  to  a  great- 
er or  less  degree,  but  which,  for  cer- 
tain reasons,  is  most  fully  manifested  by 
myself.  I  refer  to  the  power  of  feeling  ; 
and.  in  order  that  I  may  be  understood, 
must  beg  leave  to  say  something  of  our 
structure.       * 

Our  bones  and  muscles  have  already 
been  mentioned,  but  not  a  word  has 
been  said  of  our  nerves  or  blood-vessels; 
yet  they  are  very  important,  for  without 
blood  we  should  die,  and  without  nerves 
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we  could  never  know  anything,  and 
might  be  burned,  or  cut,  or  bruised  with- 
out being  aware  of  it. 

First,  the  blood-vessels.  If  we  are  cut 
or  pricked  in  any  part  there  comes  out 
red  blood ;  sometimes  it  is  bright,  some- 
times dark ;  sometimes,  especially  if  the 
cut  is  a  deep  one,  the  blood  comes  forth 
in  little  jets,  but  if  it  is  a  little  cut,  it 
flows  in  a  steady  stream  or  only  in  drops  ; 
this  is  because  the  blood  flows  in  differ- 
ent kinds  of  vessels.  The  first  kind  are 
the  arteries,  and  they  are  white  elastic 
tubes,  which  branch  off  from  larger  ones 
in  the  hand  and  run  along  each  side  of 
both  front  and  back  of  each  digit;  quite 
a  big  one  lies  just  under  the  skin  be- 
tween Pollex  and  Index,  and  you  may 
easily  see  and  feel  it  beating  there;  and 
if  the  heart  beats  slowly  so  does  this, 
and  if  fast,  this  little  pulse  beats  faster 
too ;  this  is  because  the  blood  comes 
from  the  heart  and  goes  through  all  the 
arteries  to  all-parts. 

But  where  does  the  blood  go,  and  how 
does  it  get  back  to  the  heart?  Each  arte- 
ry sends  off  branches,  and  these  branches 
themselves  subdivide,  and  at  last  become 
so  small  that  they  are  not  called  arteries 
but  capillaries,  which  form  a  perfect  net- 
work in  all  parts ;  but  instead  of  disappear- 
ing or  ending  by  open  mouths,  these  little 
vessels  again  begin  to  unite  with  each 
other  to  form  larger  and  larger  vessels,  and 
finally  end  in  what  are  called  the  veins, 
which  lie  just  under  the  skin,  and  which 
carry  the  blood  backward  into  the  hand, 
and  then  to  the  heart.  You  can  see  these 
veins  quite  plainly  if  you  let  your  hand 
hang  down  for  a  while ;  they  look  like 
blue  worms  in  the  skin.  They  are  blue 
because  the  blood  in  them  has  been  ren- 
dered dark  and  impure  bypassing  through 
the  muscles  and  bones  of  the  fingers, 
and  it  has  to  go  to  the  heart  and  lungs 
to  be  purified  before  it  is  fit  for  use 
again. 

There  are  not  so  many  arteries  as 
veins;  so  the  blood  flows  faster  in  the 
former,  and  if  one  is  cut,  we  soon  faint 
from  loss  of  blood ;  so  the  arteries  lie 
deep  against  the  bones,  while  the  more 
numerous  veins  lie  near  the  surface  ;  you 


can  know  this  by  tying  a  string  about 
your  finger  ;  if  not  very  tight,  it  allows 
the  blood  to  flow  into  the  end  of  the 
finger  by  the  arteries,  but  prevents  its 
return  by  the  veins,  so  the  finger  swells 
and  grows  red,  as  if  it  would  die  of  ap- 
oplexy; but  if  the  string  were  tied  so 
tightly  as  to  compress  the  arteries  also, 
the  blood  would  not  flow  at  all.  but  you 
would  suffer  great  paiu,  because  the 
nerves  would  be  pressed. 

This  leads  me  to  what  I  have  to  say 
about  the  sense  of  feeling.  A  very  im- 
portant sense  it  is,  too.  I  once  heard  of 
a  man  who  had  been  severely  wounded 
in  the  upper  part  of  his  armr  and  al- 
though it  healed  up,  yet  he  never  could 
tell  whether  things  were  hot  or  cold,  and 
often  burned  his  fingers  very  sadly.  He 
could  not  ascertain  whether  a  surface 
was  rough  or  smooth,  and  if  he  was  not 
looking  you  could  stick  a  pin  into  his 
finger  without  his  knowing  it.  This  was 
because  the  great  nerves  were  cut,  and 
the  effect  was  just  the  same  as  if  you 
should  cut  the  telegraph  wire ;  no  mes- 
sage could  pass  in  either  direction. 

Now,  in  the  hand  and  fingers,  the 
nerves  are  little  white  threads  which 
run  along  by  the  arteries  and  give  off 
still  smaller  branches,  which  sometimes 
enter  the  muscles,  sometimes  seem  to  lose 
themselves  in  the  skin,  but  more  often 
appear  to  return  upon  themselves  by  a 
loop  and  join  some  other  nerve,  and  so  go 
back  up  the  arm  to  the  spinal  cord  and 
brain.  For  the  cord  and  the  brain  are 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  nerves,  as 
the  heart  is  of  the  blood-vessels ;  and  as 
there  are  arteries  which  carry  blood  out- 
ward and  veins  which  carry  it  inward, 
so  there  are  some  nerves  which  carry 
messages  outward  from  the  brain  to  the 
muscles  and  set  them  to  work,  and  others 
which  return  from  the  muscles,  and  es- 
pecially from  the  skin,  and  tell  all  that 
is  going  on  to  the  brain,  which  reports 
it  to  the  mind.  I  say  especially  in  the 
skin,  because  the  muscles  and  bones  have 
few  nerves  and  are  not  very  sensitive ; 
while,  especially  upon  the  front  and  tips 
of  the  fingers,  the  little  nerve-branches 
are  exceedingly  numerous.     This  is  the 
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reason  that  in  old  times,  before  ether  and 
chloroform  were  used,  the  surgeon  al- 
ways cut  the  skin  very  quickly  and  at 
one  sweep ;  the  muscles  and  bone  and 
fat  could  then  be  divided  more  slowly 
and  yet  give  very  little  pain. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  the  two  kinds 
of  nerves,  called,  from  their  use,  efferent 
or  motor,  or  muscular  nerves,  and  afferent 
or  sensory  nerves,  look  precisely  alike  ; 
and  it  is  now  believed  that  there  is  really 
no  difference  between  them  beyond  their 
different  connections  with  the  spinal 
cord,  the  muscles,  and  the  skin. 

What  is  the  skin,  and  how  are  these 
nerves  connected  with  it? 

The  skin  is  a  most  wonderful  thing, 
and  very  important,  too.  It  covers  and 
protects  the  whole  body;  it  is  a  tremen- 
dous evaporator;  it  may  even  take  in 
food,  so  that  if  your  stomach  were  out 
of  order  it  would  be  possible  to  be  nour- 
ished for  a  time  by  baths  of  soup  and 
milk.  This  is  because  the  skin,  smooth 
as  it  looks,  is  really  pierced  with  many 
little  holes,  like  the  pricks  of  a  pin,  which 
are  so  numerous  that  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand  2,800  have  been  counted  in  a 
square  inch.  Each  one  of  these  holes 
is  the  mouth  of  a  tube  which  is  coiled 
up  like  a  cork-screw,  and  has  such  very 
thin  and  delicate  walls  as  to  allow  fluid 
to  pass  through  in  either  direction. 
Through  these  perspiratory  pores  of  the 
skin  comes  the  sweat,  which  in  hot 
weather  may  even  run  down  in  great 
drops.  In  one  case  a  man  lost  4  lbs. 
and  3  ozs.  of  water  in  this  way  during 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  of  hard  work. 

But,  besides  serving  as  a  means  of  re- 
gulating temperature  and  the  amount  of 
fluid  in  the  body,  the  skin  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  sense  of  touch ;  and  I  must 
say  something  upon  that  subject. 

If  you  wash  the  fingers  thoroughly, 
and  then  examine  the  tip  of  one  of 
them  (I  think  on  account  of  size  I  am 
best  adapted  for  this),  you  will  see  that 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  instead  of  form- 
ing irregular  spaces,  as  on  the  back  of 
the  hand,  or  folds  as  upon  the  joints,  is 
covered  by  little  ridges  which  form  a 
peculiar  pattern,  not  the  same  in  all  per- 


sons; however,  they. are  always  more  or 
less  concentric,  especially  near  the  end 
of  the  finger.  Between  these  ridges,  of 
course,  are  furrows,  and  of  each  there 
are  from  sixty  to  eighty  in  the  space  of 
an  inch.  Along  the  tops  of  the  ridges 
open  the  pores  already  mentioned. 

If  the  skin  is  cut  into  by  a  sharp  knife, 
it  is  seen  to  consist  of  several  layers. 
The  outer  is  the  cuticle,  or  epidermis;  it 
is  made  up  of  little  thin  scales,  which  are 
thicker  in  the  deeper  parts,  and  become 
rounded  cells  in  the  next  layer  below, 
the  rete-mucosum.  This  second  layer  is 
colored  in  the  dark-skinned  races. 

Below  it  is  the  corium,  and  this  rises 
into  little  papillae  like  minute  finger-tips, 
and  the  papilla;  are  in  parallel  rows,  each 
pair  of  rows  being  covered  by  one  of  the 
ridges  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

Still  lower,  and  beneath  the  corium,  are 
blood-vessels  and  nerves  which  send 
branches  up  into  the  papillas,  some  papillae 
seeming  to  receive  only  vessels,  others 
only  nerves,  and  others  again  both  ves- 
sels and  nerves. 

Now  the  papillas  which  contain  the 
nerves  are  most  numerous  in  those  parts 
of  the  skin  which  are  most  sensitive, 
which  are,  as  we  know,  the  tips  of  the 
fingers,  and  the  palms  and  soles. 

We  not  only  touch  objects,  and  so  per- 
ceive their  existence,  but  also  ascertain 
whether  they  are  hot  or  cold ;  and  there 
is  also  a  sensibility  to  pain,  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  very  well  understood. 

Now  taction,  or  the  power  of  perceiv- 
ing the  simple  contact  of  a  body,  resides 
nearly  equally  in  all  parts  of  the  skin ;  but 
certain  regions  are  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  very  light  contact;  they  may  be 
"  tickled."  This  varies,  however,  much 
in  different  persons  ;  and  one  can  hardly 
tickle  himself  at  all. 

But  the  sense  of  signation,  by  which 
we  distinguish  between  two  different 
points  of  contact,  is  something  more 
than  taction,  and  differs  immensely  upon 
different  parts  of  the  body.  For  instance, 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  can  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two  points  of  a  pair  of  com- 
passes when  they  are  less  than  one  twen- 
ty-fourth of  an  inch  apart,  and  the  tips 
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of  the  fingers  are  nearly  as  sensitive ;  but 
the  skin  of  the  middle  of  the  back  is  so 
lacking  in  sensibility  that  it  can  only 
distinguish  between  the  points  when 
they  are  two  inches  apart. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  general  sen- 
sibility of  the  skin  is  greater  in  some  per- 
sons than  in  others,  and  also  that  it  may 
be  cultivated  to  an  astonishing  degree. 
The  blind,  for  instance,  not  only  read  by 
means  of  raised  letters,  but  have  even 
learned  to  distinguish  plants,  and  shells, 
andfossils.  and  coins,  with  great  accuracy ; 
and  the  silk  throwsters  of  Bengal  can  dis- 
criminate between  twenty  different  sizes 
of  silk. 

Now  that  I  am  upon  the  subject  of  the 
senses,  I  may  mention  some  facts  re- 
specting the  thermal  sense,  or  sense  of 
heat  and  cold.  The  temperature  of  the 
body  varies  in  different  parts  from  90° 
to  100°  Fahrenheit;  the  ends  of  the 
limbs  being  naturally  cooler  than  the 
trunk:  whatever  substance,  solid  or 
liquid,  is  touched  by  any  part,  is  felt  as 
cold,  if  its  temperature  is  lower  than 
that  of  the  part,  and  warm,  if  it  is  higher; 
but  if  the  substances  are  either  lower  in 
temperature  than  50°  or  higher  than  117°, 
neither  heat  nor  cold  is  felt,  but  only 
pain. 

As  was  said  above,  pain  is  so  essential 
to  our  well-being  that  it  may  be  called 
the  conscience  of  the  body  :  and  to  carry 
the  comparison  still  farther,  what  is 
called  taste,  in  the  aesthetic  region  of  the 
mind,  seems  to  correspond  to  con- 
science in  the  moral,  and  pain  in  the 
physical  constitution.  And  as  those  of 
similar  tastes  and  moral  convictions  feel 
alike,  so  pain,  terrible  as  it  is,  is  really 
the  ground  of  much  human  sympathy, 
and  the  impulse  to  beneficence  in  all  its 
forms. 

We  are  apt  to  consider  the  sense  of 
touch  as  a  very  simple  one  as  compared 
to  sight  and  hearing;  but  this  may  be 
owing  in  part  to  the  less  complicated 
structure  of  the  skin  itself,  and  if  we  re- 
flect a  little  we  shall  see  that  for  you  to 
feel  a  pencil,  for  instance,  really  involves 
several  distinct  organs  and  processes. 

1st.  There  is  mere  physical  contact  of 


the  pencil  with  your  skin;  and  if  no 
nerves  were  under  the  skin,  you  would 
know  nothing  of  it. 

2d.  An  impression  is  made  upon  the 
nerve,  but  if  the  nerve  be  cut  or  com- 
pressed at  any  point  between  the  skin 
and  the  spinal  cord,  the  impression  is 
there  lost. 

3d.  The  impression  produces  a  sensa- 
tion at  any  nervous  centre,  as  the  spinal 
cord,  and  that  sensation  may  be  followed 
by  an  impulse  to  motion,  which  is  sent 
by  the  cord  along  the  other  nerves  to  the 
muscles ;  and  if  the  cord  itself  be  cut  be- 
tween the  place  of  entrance  of  the  nerve 
and  the  brain,  then  the  brain  is  not  af- 
fected.   But  in  ordinary  cases  then, 

4th.  The  sensation  produced  upon  the 
cord  becomes  a  perception  by  the  brain, 
and  yet  you  may  know  nothing  about  it; 
for  if  your  attention  be  elsewhere,  quite 
a  severe  injury  may  be  inflicted  without 
your  notice,  as  when  children  are  vac- 
cinated, or  as  in  the  heat  of  battle  wounds 
may  be  wholly  unheeded. 

5th.  But  if  the  attention  is  not  other- 
wise occupied,  the  mind  has  a  cognition 
of  the  perception,  and  you  are  aware  for 
the  first  time  that  your  finger  touches 
something  ;  but  you  do  not  yet  know  what 
that  something  is,  and  must  interpret  the 
cognition  in  the  light  of  reason  and  expe- 
rience in  order  to  decide  that  it  is  a  pen- 
cil and  not  a  pen-handle  or  bar  of  iron ; 
-so  you  see  there  are  really  six  distinct 
processes  involved  in  your  touching  a 
lead-pencil. 

I  suppose  all  this  sounds  rather  learned, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  I  pos- 
sess a  greater  mental  as  well  as  physical 
grasp  than  the  other  digits,  and  that  my 
height  has  enabled  me  to  hear  much  that 
my  brothers  have  not  attended  to.  How 
much  better  it  is,  at  any  rate,  to  tell  what 
one  knows  than  to  be  quarrelling  and 
abusing  one  another. 

By  the  way,  Brother  Minimus  said 
something  about  nails  ;  he  forgot  to  state 
what  they  are,  and  how  important  they 
are  to  the  fingers.  They  support  the  soft 
pulpy  cushion  at  the  finger-tips,  and  en- 
able us  to  judge  of  the  consistency  of 
bodies  more  perfectly  than  we  otherwise 
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could.  I  do  not  approve  of  long  and 
dirty  nails,  nor  do  I  think  a  "  nail-pen  " 
particularly  useful,  but  it  is  quite  as  un- 
pleasant for  me  to  see  nails  bitten  off  to 
the  quick  even  so  as  to  bleed  and  give  pain. 
Perhaps  the  people  who  indulge  in  that 
habit  would  be  surprised  to  be  told  that 
among  animals  the  only  ones  which  mu- 
tilate themselves  in  any  such  way  are  the 
degraded  monkeys  that  nibble  the  ends 
of  their  long  tails,  and  sometimes,  when 
their  own  are  too  sore,  seize  upon  the 
tails  of  other  monkeys  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Now  I  am  not  a  believer  in  Dar- 
win, but  I  must  confess  that  if  the  mon- 
keys and  apes  ivere  our  ancestors,  I  should 


hesitate  to  bite  my  nails  for  fear  of  ex- 
citing suspicion  that  my  progenitors  were 
low  monkeys  rather  than  gorillas  or 
chimpanzees,  which  have  no  tails  at  all. 

As  to  its  structure,  the  nail  is  found  to 
be  a  peculiar  thickening  of  the  cuticle, 
which  in  man  covers  only  one  side  of  the 
finger,  but  in  carnivorous  animals  covers 
three  sides  so  as  to  form  a  claw,  and  in 
the  horses  and  cattle  is  a  hoof  enveloping 
the  entire  end  of  the  digit. 

Sister  Annularis  says  I  have  talked 
long  enough,  and  that  Mother  Manus 
wants  to  say  something,  so  like  a  dutiful 
son  I  am  silent,  though  I  am  sure  I  could 
say  a  great  deal  more  worth  listening  to. 


•  I 
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